How the FBI framed Ethel to break Julius. 







by So! Stem and Ronald Radosh 



During the early morning hours of June 18, 1953, a car 
full of FBI agents slipped through the gates of Sing Sing 
prison in Ossining, New York, and then headed 
straight for the warden's garage. As unobtrusively as 
possible the men moved their belongings up to an 
apartment on the garage's second floor and settled in 
for an indefinite stay. From the makeshift command 
post it was only a short walk to the object of the agents' 
vigil: the death house cells of Julius and Ethel 

Rosenberg. 

The men at the garage were all veterans of the 
Rosenberg case. They were on this last-ditch, secret 
mission in pursuit of a prize that had eluded them for 
three years. In this, its biggest, most heavily publicized 
espionage investigation ever, the FBI had been after 
something more than the conviction of the Rosenbergs 
for stealing atomic secrets during World War II. Right 
from the start the Bureau had marked Julius Rosenberg 
as the key figure in a wider Soviet espionage network 
after the war. What the FBI wanted were the full details 
of that post-war network's operations. They were 
there to offer Julius Rosenberg and his wife one last 
chance to live in exchange for this information. 

Standing by at the garage, along with the agents, 
were two stenographers. In the event the Rosenbergs 
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broke, the agents were to stay on for interrogation 
sessions at the death house, as one FBI memo pu t it, "as 
long as they desire, extending into months if 
necessary." The procedures for stopping the executions 
if there was any sign from the Rosenbergs had been 
thoroughly rehearsed with the warden and the US 
marshal. There was even an exchange of memos on 
what to do "if the Rosenbergs desire to talk after they 
go into the execution chamber and even after they are 
strapped into the chair." 

The mission was a failure. The evening of the day 
after the agents arrived, first Julius Rosenberg, then his 
wife, were executed without saying a word. The FBI 
agents packed up and left the prison empty-handed. 
The most notorious capital case in the history of the 
federal courts was officially closed. 

A quarter of a century later the case stiii haunts us. 
Many Americans have now come to believe the 
Rosenbergs' final crie de coeur that they were the 
innocent victims of a cold war political frame-up. This 
view received its most dramatic boost with the 
emergence of the Rosenbergs' sons, Michael and 
Robert Meeropol, as leaders of tb, new campaign to 
reopen the case. Their Freedom of Information Act 
lawsuit has forced the FBI to release about 200,000 
pages of documents from its Rosenberg files. The new 
Rosenberg committee has selectively released 
documents that support their martyrs' claims of total 
innocence. The FBI files contain startling revelations 
about the case, many of which w'ould have been 
devastating to the government's prosecution of the 
Rosenbergs. But other documents in the FBI files- 
documents which the new Rosenberg committee has 
not released — badly undermine the argument of total 
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innocence. The full picture, as it turns out, confounds 
all the partisan versions to date. 

We have obtained independently and read all of the 
FBI files released so far. We also interviewed several 
dozen witnesses, many of whom were willing to discuss 
their involvement in the case for the first time. David 
and Ruth Greengiass, Ethel Rosenberg's brother and 
sister-in-law whose testimony against the Rosenbergs 
was the keystone of the government's case, broke 28 
years of silence and anonymity to answer our questions 
about their role in the episode. 

All this new evidence has led us to the inescapable 
conclusion that Julius Rosenberg was indeed at the hub 
of an espionage network that continued tooperate until 
his arrest in 1950. 

But not Ethel. One of the most shocking documents 
in the FBI files is a 13-page memorandum, dated June 
17, 1953, listing the questions the FBI agents at the 
death house were to put to Julius Rosenberg if he and 
his wife broke. There is only one question in the entire 
memorandum concerning Ethel. It reads: "Was your 
wife cognizant of your activities?" 

That single question stands out in the FBI files today 
like a red flag. When it was composed by a top FBI 
official, Ethel Rosenberg was about to be executed as a 
"full-fledged partner" (trial judge Irving Kaufman's 
words) in what J. Edgar Hoover called "the crime of the 
century." Could the US government have so blithely let 
her die when they weren't even sure she was aware of 
Julius's espionage activities? 

Sadly, the answer is yes. The June 17 memorandum, 
revealed here for the first time, is only one of several 
FBI documents demonstrating that Ethel Rosenberg 
was included in the indictment only as a hostage against 
her husband; that she was ultimately convicted on 
tainted evidence obtained at the 11th hour. The 
purpose was to pressure her husband into revealing the 
details of his post-war espionage network. 

The battle between the Rosenbergs and the govern- 
ment over exposure of that "other" spy ring was a 
drama that took place almost entirely offstage, and yet 
it determined parts of the script heard at the public 
proceedings. It is a story never before told. 

[I. The Post-War Spy Ring] 

The Rosenberg case erupted in the summer of 1950 at 
the outbreak of the Korean War, just 10 months after 
the Soviet Union exploded its first. atomic bomb. All 
during the first half of the year newspaper headlines 
blazoned the capture of one member after another of an 
espionage network that allegedly delivered the secret of 
the A-bomb to the Russians during World War II. The 
highest US officials claimed that this exploit had 
radically altered the global balance of power and 
encouraged communist aggression. 

The chain of confessions leading to Julius Rosenberg 
began with German-born atomic physicist Klaus Fuchs 



in Britain. Fuchs admitted that he had spied for the 
Russians during his World War II assignment with the 
Manhattan Project, the US government's crash 
program to build the atomic bomb. In Philadelphia, in 
late May, an obscure chemist named Harry Gold then 
admitted to having been Fuchs's American courier. 
Gold, in turn, fingered David Greengiass, a 28-year-old 
New Yorker, as the soldier from whom he had picked 
up additional atomic bomb information in June 1 945, in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. During his first interroga- 
tion by the FBI, the recently released papers show, 
Greengiass confessed that as a machinist stationed at 
the Los Alamos atomic bomb facility during the war, he 
passed information to Gold. Greengiass also implicated 
his 26-year-old wife, Ruth, and his brother-in-law, 
Julius Rosenberg. 

Within days of Greenglass's arrest on June 16, 1950, 
his lawyer, O. John Rogge, was plea bargaining in 
Washington, DC. Now in his 80s and still practicing law 
in New York City, Rogge told us that as soon as he 
learned how deeply David and Ruth Greengiass had 
been involved in espionage, he went to see James 
Mclnerny, head of the Justice Department's Criminal 
Division, about a deal. "I told Mclnerny: 'Hi give you a 
couple of witnesses. However, I want Ruth left out of 
the indictment.'" After some haggling, Rogge said, 
Mclnerny agreed not to indict Ruth and to recommend 
a sentence of three to five years for David 

In effect Rogge then turned his clients over to the 
government for a series of interrogations, lasting until 
the middle of August. The story the Greenglasses told 
the FBI and the US attorney was that they had been 
lured into an espionage conspiracy by Julius Rosenberg 
in 1944. Rosenberg, they said, sent Ruth Greengiass 
out to New Mexico to ask David to get information 
from Los Alamos; Rosenberg set up the contact with 
Harry Gold; and twice in 1945, while on furlough in 
New York, David passed sketches and notes on the 
atomic bomb to Rosenberg. 

The Greenglasses told their interrogators that 
Rosenberg also appeared to be directing a spy network 
after the war, with money from and direct contact with 
the Russians. They claimed he boasted to them about 
placing his "boys" in key industrial and research 
facilities in the upstate New York area, and that his 
network maintained two apartments for 
photographing of documents— one of them in the 
Greenwich Village area. 

The Greenglasses told the FBI that Rosenberg had 
tried to get them to leave the country after the arrest of 
Fuchs and Gold. They said he gave them $5000 and 
outlined an escape route through Mexico to Europe. 
They claimed Julius told them he was trying to get 
other members of his group out of the country, and 
that a man named Joel Barr already had left without any 
trouble. 

The FBI papers show the Bureau was convinced that 
Rosenberg could be convicted for wartime espionage 
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using the Greenglass testimony. But the Greenglasses' 
comments about Rosenberg's post-war activities 
intrigued them. The FBI soon discovered that many of 
Julius Rosenberg's friends did indeed seem to be 
disappearing during June and July 1950, leaving a trail 
that often led through Mexico. 

Only one of these trips is generally known of. 
Morton Sobell, a City College classmate and close 
friend of Rosenberg's, flew off to Mexico just a few 
days after Greenglass's arrest, taking his wife and 
children with him. In Mexico he moved around under 
several aliases trying to get passage to Europe. In 
August the FBI kidnapped Sobell with the aid of the 
Mexican police, and brought him back to stand trial. FJe 
was convicted along with the Rosenbergs and sen- 
tenced to 30 years imprisonment (of which he served 
19). In a recent interview, Sobell insisted, as he has all 
along, that he never engaged in espionage. 

The only name the Greenglasses gave the FBI to back 
up their claim that Julius Rosenberg led a post-war spy 
network was Joel Barr, another college classmate of 
Julius. Barr had been living abroad, mostly in Paris, 
since 1948. By the time the FBI obtained Barr's Paris 
address, he was gone. According to his landlady he 
departed around June 15, leaving behind his motorcycle 
and other belongings. An American friend of Barr in 
Paris told FBI investigators that Barr had said on June 2 
that he was planning to leave. Asked where he was 
going, Barr answered "that it would be better if [the 
friend] did not know his intended destination." In a 
recent interview that friend, Samuel Perl, confirmed 
the FBI's report. He said he remembered asking Barr 
where he was going, and being told, "'Don't worry, 1 
just won't be around,' something like that." Barr never 
has reappeared to this day. 

The next of Rosenberg's friends to take off was a 32- 
year-old engineer named Alfred Sarant, then living in 
Ithaca, New York. Sarant, also a close friend of Joel 
Barr, was one of the first people the FBI contacted after 
Rosenberg's arrest on July 17, 1950. He appeared 
cooperative, allowing the agents to search his house 
and answering their questions. But on July 27, after 
several sessions with the FBI, Sarant drove to New 
York City for a rendezvous with a woman named Carol 
Dayton. Dayton and her husband were next-door 
neighbors of Sarant and his wife. From New York City, 
Sarant and Carol Dayton drove to Tuscon, Arizona, 
where they obtained false Mexican tourist cards under 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Dayton. On August 9 
the pair crossed the Mexican border and vanished. 
Sarant and Dayton, like Joel Barr, never turned up 
again. 

Four days after Julius Rosenberg's arrest an un- 
known man came to see Joel Barr's former girlfriend, 
Vivian Glassman. Without identifying himself, but 
mentioning Barr's name, the man gave her $2000 in 
small bills and told her to go to Cleveland, find an 
aeronautical engineer, give him the cash and tell him to 



escape to Mexico. The mystery man did not give her the 
engineer's name, but Glassman assumed he was 
referring to William Perl, a classmate of Rosenberg and 
friend of Sarant and Barr, and brother of Samuel Perl, 
Barr's Paris friend. Glassman knew Perl was living in 
Cleveland. 

Although frightened, she did as she was told. Buying 
a ticket under the name of S. Goldberg, she flew to 
Cleveland the next morning and checked into a hotel 
under that alias. The following afternoon she went 
looking for Perl. When Glassman was admitted to Perl's 
apartment she sat down without speaking, and started 
writing out her message on paper, mentioning the 
names of Joel Barr and Rosenberg. Perl, who had 
already been interrogated by the FBI about his 
associations with Rosenberg, refused the money and 
told Glassman to go back to New York — which she 
promptly did. The day after she returned, the unknown 
man was at her door again. When Glassman told him 
what had happened in Cleveland, he took back the 
$2000 and left. Perl was convicted of perjury and 
sentenced to five years for denying to the Rosenberg 
grand jury that he knew Rosenberg and Sobell. He died 
several years ago. 

The FBI discovered that Barr, Sarant, Perl and 
Glassman each lived in an apartment at 65 Morton 
Street, in Greenwich Village, at one time or another 
after 1945. Was this the Village apartment that 
Greenglass said Rosenberg told him was used to 
photograph documents? The FBI believed so, especially 
after it was discovered that the apartment continued to 
be rented and maintained by one or another of the four, 
even during long stretches when no one seemed to be 
living there. The FBI also had information from several 
sources that there was photographic equipment in the 
apartment. 

The FBI also discovered that Sarant and Barr had 
been members of the same Communist party club as 
Rosenberg — Branch 16B of the Industrial Division — 
and that shortly after this unit was dissolved in 1944 
and the members transferred to new clubs, all three of 
them apparently dropped their party memberships. 

At his trial, Julius Rosenberg denied the 
Greenglasses' portrayal of him as busily trying to get 
people out of the country through Mexico, and 
inquiring about passport pictures and vaccination 
certificates. Rosenberg testified to the contrary — that 
it was David Greenglass, deeply in some legal troubles 
in the spring of 1950, who was inquiring about Mexico. 
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Yet Sobel, Sarant, Dayton, Perl and 
Glass man all were friends of 
Rosenberg, not of Greenglass. 
Moreover, Barr disappeared in Paris 
after Harry Gold's arrest, before the 
FBI's trail had even reached the 
Greenglasses. 

Joel Barr left behind an aging and 
sick mother, three brothers and a 
sister. They have never heard a word 
from him since his disappearance. 
S a r a n t and Carol Dayton each left 
behind two small children, as well as 
their respective spouses. From them 
too, there was never another word. 
Alfred Sarant's wife, Louise, still lives 
in upstate New York. Contacted by 
phone, she said: "I have no intention of 
discussing it," and then hung up. We 
got the same response from Sarant's 
brother William. Carol Dayton's ex- 
husband, Weldon Bruce Dayton, 
teaches physics at a college in Califor- 
nia. Reached by telephone, all he would 



Schneirs do not mention that Barr, Dayton and Sarant 
all have vanished. 

These disappearances alone should make one 
hesitate before writing off the post-war spy ring as an 
FBI fantasy. But a uniquely placed source, speaking for 
publication for the first time, has given us independent 
confirmation of the existence of a spy network. The 
new witness is James Weinstein, the author of several 
books on the American left and currently editor-in- 
chief of In These Times , a socialist newspaper published in 
Chicago. Weinstein took the Fifth Amendment rather 
than tell this story to a grand jury in 1951 , shortly after 
the Rosenbergs had been sentenced to death. 

During the academic year of 1948-49, Weinstein and 
a friend named Max Finestone were both seniors at 
Cornell University, and both members of the Com- 
munist party. Sometime in the middle of the year, 
Weinstein says, Finestone told him that he was quitting 
the party to do "secret work." Weinstein had no idea 
what Max was up to and he knew enough not to ask for 
details. About this time Finestone went to work for 
Alfred Sarant, who then had a small contracting 
business in Ithaca. 

Many times during the school year. Max asked to 
borrow Weinstein's car, a 1940 Buick convertible. 
At the time, Weinstein thought Max was using the car 
to visit his parents at their nearby farm. Later, he came 
to believe that Max was using it for trips in connection 
with his "secret work." 

In June 1949, Weinstein graduated, moved back to 
New York City, and prepared to enter Columbia Law 
School. In the fall he paid a weekend visit to Cornell, 
staying at Max Fines tone's parents' farm. At theendof 
the weekend, Weinstein says, Finestone asked him to 



say was: "I have never heard anything from either my 
former wife or from Alfred Sarant. Never, period. 
Nobody knows anything about them." Joel Barr's 
brother, Bernard Barr, agreed to an interview and then 
changed his mind, saying he thought it would serve no 
useful purpose. All he would say on the phone was that 
his brother had been "swallowed up" in Europe, and 
that the family never heard from him again. 

Joel Barr's ex-fiancee, Vivian Glassman, told the FBI 
about her mysterious trip to Cleveland, but then took 
the Fifth Amendment when questioned further by a 
grand jury. Today she lives in New York City under her 
married name. She refused to discuss any aspect of the 
case with us, just as she refused every other reporter 
who ever tried. 

There may well be a plausible innocent explanation 
for all these sudden departures around Julius 
Rosenberg. But the pro-Rosenberg critics of the case 
have not come up with any explanations at all. In most 
of the pro-Rosenberg books the names of Barr and 
Sarant are not even mentioned. Walter and Miriam 
Schneir's hivilalion To An Inquest, widely considered to be 
the most comprehensive of the critical studies on the 
case, does attempt to debunk the FBI's search for a 
wider spy network. But it is not convincing, especially 
in light of the new information derived from the 
recently released FBI documents. For example, the 
Schneirs' last reference to Joel Barr is his trip to Europe 
in 1948 . As far as anyone reading the revised 1973 
edition of their book might know, Joel Barr is still in 
Paris studying music. The Schneirs reason that Alfred 
Sarant and Carol Dayton fled because they were having 
an affair. The impression is left for their readers that 
Sarant and Dayton are still living in Mexico. The 
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drive someone back to New York with him. The 
"someone" who shortly showed up at the farm — a 
plain-looking man with spectacles and a mustache — 
was introduced only as "Julius/' During the long 
trip back to New York City, Weinstein reports, "Julius" 
sat in the back of the car and never said a word. 
(Another former Cornell student sat in front. When 
queried, this man said he could not remember any thing 
about the ride almost 30 years ago.) When they arrived 
at the George Washington Bridge "Julius" asked to be 
let off. 

In December 1949, Max moved to New York. At first 
he lived at that apartment at 65 Morton Street in 
Greenwich Village, which A1 Sarant had made available 
to him. At the end of the month, he phoned Weinstein 
to say that he had to get out of the apartment and to 
suggest that they become roommates. Weinstein 
agreed to share an apartment with Max. Finestone 
moved from the Morton Street apartment within days 
of their conversation. 

One evening in early July 1950, there was a knock at 
the door of the apartment Weinstein shared with 
Finestone. Weinstein opened the door, to find that the 
person standing there was the "Julius" he had driven 
back from Ithaca. Julius asked if Max was in. When Jim 
answered no, he responded: "Tell him Julius was here," 
and left. Max came home later that evening and 
Weinstein ^aid that "Julius" had been looking for him. 
According to Weinstein, Max nervously asked if he was 
sure it was Julius. Weinstein answered that it was the 
same person he had driven back from Ithaca. Weinstein 
said, "Max turned white as a sheet," and blurted out: 
"'He knows he's not supposed to come here.'" 

All the incidents didn't fall into place for Weinstein 
until two weeks later, when he recognized Julius's 
picture on the front page of the newspaper, and read 
that he'd been arrested for spying. Weinstein became 
enraged at Finestone, not so much for his clandestine 
activities as for moving in with him when the heat was 
on. Weinstein says Finestone never tried to explain, but 
merely said, "I thought it would look better." 

Finestone is now in his mid 50s. For most of the time 
since the Rosenberg case he and his wife owned and 
managed a small summer resort. Interviewed at his 
upstate New York home, he said that Weinstein was 
mistaken on several points. On Weinstein's driving 
Rosenberg back from Ithaca, Finestone said: "I 
remember Julius being in Ithaca but I don't remember 
that incident." As for Rosenberg appearing at their 
shared apartment in July 1950 and looking for him, 
Finestone replied: "I think Jim is fantasizing . . . that is 
pure fantasy. Jim is remembering things I just don't 
remember." 

Coming: 

Hot Air and Gasohol. 



Finestone did confirm that he dropped out of the 
Communist party at Cornell in the middle of his senior 
year, but claims it was because of schoolwork. He 
denies that he told Weinstein it was to engage in "secret 
work." Finestone said he moved out of the Morton 
Street apartment because sharing an apartment with 
Weinstein was simply "a better deal." 

Concerning his relationship with Julius Rosenberg, 
Finestone said: "We were acquainted briefly in the 
1940s." When pressed for more details, he replied: 
"You're asking me to tell you things about his 
movements and activities. I don't know where this is 
leading to. I'm disturbed by this line of questioning." 
Saying that for all he knew, we might be FBI or CIA 
agents, Finestone stressed that he did not want to say 
anything that "could be used for purposes contrary to 
what I would want them used for." 

Later in the conversation, Finestone responded to 
our suggestion that lower-level espionage might have 
been going on after the war, saying: "If you get me and 
Joel Barr to say sure, we were really engaged in 
espionage but it was innocent espionage, industrial . . . 
and we were doing it for principled reasons . . . then the 
government gets hold of this and says these guys admit 
they were engaged in espionage." That, Finestone said, 
would "help them to improve their case in the eyes of 
the public." And he was not about to do that. "Even if I 
knew anything that you don't know," he concluded, "I 
certainly wouldn't say." Then he denied that any kind 
of espionage was taking place. 

^Veinstein's version of what was going on in Ithaca 
in 1949 is backed by an even more remarkable source, 
made available by the FBI's recent release of documents 
on the case — Julius Rosenberg himself! 

While Rosenberg was at the Federal House of 
Detention in lower Manhattan awaiting trial, he struck 
up a friendship with a young inmate named Jerome 
Eugene Tartakow, who was serving a two-year 
sentence for interstate auto theft. While playing chess 
with Tartakow, Rosenberg started talking, first about 
his youth and activities in the Young Communist 
League in the 1930s, and then about more contem- 
porary matters. In conversations stretching over six 
months, Julius divulged details about his network 
during the period before his arrest. Tartakow, in turn, 
was reporting all of it to the FBI. 

Tartakow claimed Rosenberg said he had not fled the 
country because "he had to take care of some friends"; 
that he headed one espionage unit in the area and the 
other one was led by two men, one of whom got out of 
the country one week after his arrest and the other -who 
was already safe in Europe. According to Tartakow, 
Rosenberg said he had been to Ithaca twice to see Al 
Sarant and to make "pick-ups." Rosenberg also men- 
tioned Vivian Glassman's trip to Cleveland, and 
said he thought the Russians themselves had picked her 
as a courier for that assignment. And Rosenberg 
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criticized William Perl for panicking and telling the FBI 
about Glassman's visit, but added he was a brilliant 
scientist from whom he had been able to get a lot of 
very good material. 

It's hard to believe Julius Rosenberg really talked 
about these things in jail. But over 300 pages of FBI 
memos on reports from Tartakow contain details that 
could have come only from Rosenberg, and we have 
corroborated some of this information from indepen- 
dent sources such as James Weinstein. Thus in one 
memo Rosenberg is reported telling Tartakow about 
the last person he recruited into the operation. This 
person, the memo says, had a roommate who was "the 
son of a wealthy family." The roommate was a law 
student, and a friend of the lawyer O. John Rogge. 
Rosenberg also allegedly said the roommate of his last 
recruit had political arguments with his family. 
Rosenberg also is reported saying that his last recruit 
borrowed his roommate's car— a black Buick 
convertible— and drove him to Ithaca to see Alfred 
Sarant. 

Of course all this describes Max Fines tone and James 
Weinstein. It clearly matches the story Weinstein told 
us. His parents are very wealthy, his family did know O. 
John Rogge, and he did have difficulties with his family. 
The black Buick was Weinstein's car and he did 
frequently lend it to Finestone. The description of 
Finestone as the "last recruit" matches Weinstein's 
story of Max dropping out of the Party to do "secret 
work" in 1949. Weinstein's account of Julius 
Rosenberg's mysterious appearance in Ithaca in the fall 
of 1949 matches Tartakow's story of Rosenberg's trips 
to Ithaca for "pick-ups." Weinstein never told his story 
until 1978, yet it confirms information in 28-year-old 
FBI documents he didn't even know about. 

When the first FBI files were released in December 
1975, a few cursory news stories appeared concerning 
the Tartakow memos. The Rosenberg committee 
counterattacked. One writer called Tartakow a 
notorious "con man" and dismissed his memos as a 
"police suck." The Meeropol brothers, in a New York 
Times op-ed page article, stressed that even the FBI 
considered Tartakow "unreliable." It is true that when 
Tartakow first offered the FBI information about 
Rosenberg in December 1950, the FBI did officially 
characterize him as an "informant of unknown 
reliability." But after a few months, as the information 
Tartakow was bringing checked out, FBI agents 
changed their minds. Julius Rosenberg himself ap- 
parently trusted Tartakow. He arranged for Tartakow 
to go to work for Emanuel Bloch, the Rosenbergs' 
lawyer, when Tartakow was released from prison in 
July 195 1 . Among other chores, Tartakow drove Bloch 
and the Rosenberg sons up to Sing Sing. 

Why would Julius Rosenberg have taken Tartakow 
into his confidence? For one thing, jail inmates do not 
get a wide choice of friends. And Jerry Tartakow was 
not your ordinary con. His background was quite 
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similar to Rosenberg's: both were Jewish, with 
immigrant, working-class parents, and both had been 
members of the Young Communist League in their 
youth. 

But the main reason Julius Rosenberg trusted 
Tartakow may have been that he came with the verv 
highest possible personal reference: from the general 
secretary of the US Communist party, Eugene Dennis, 
who was then also in the House of Detention for 
contempt of Congress. Today Tartakow lives in 
California and owns a small business. He told us that he 
actually developed a relationship with Eugene Dennis 
in jail, before he met Rosenberg. "Dennis and I became 
very close friends," Tartakow said. Tartakow claims he 
became a liaison between Dennis and Rosenberg. 
"Gene Dennis didn't want the three of us to be seen 
together at that time." Instead, Tartakow said, he often 
let Dennis know about his conversations with 
Rosenberg. A lawyer for the present Rosenberg 
committee, Bonnie Brower, mentioned to us that when 
Emanuel Bloch hired Tartakow as his driver, it was 
with Dennis's recommendation. 

Tartakow's claim is plausible because the official line 
of the Communist party on the Rosenberg case at that 
time could be summarized as: "Julius who?" Dennis 
could not allow himself to be seen with Rosenberg, but 
he obviously had an interest in finding out what he had 
been up to and, more pointedly, whether or not he was 
going to break. Rosenberg didn't know that his friend 
Tartakow was squealing to the FBI, but he may have 
believed that what he was saying was getting to Eugene 
Dennis. This would explain why he would talk freely, 
even boast about his exploits. These boasts helped to 
seal his doom. 

[II. The Framing of Ethel] 

The FBI documents show that the Bureau saw Julius 
Rosenberg as just next in a line of falling dominoes. If 
he cooperated, as Harry Gold and David Greenglass 
had cooperated before him, he would lead to more 
arrests in the biggest spy hunt ever. "The indications 
are definite," said a Bureau report on the day of his 
arrest, "that [Rosenberg) possesses the identity of a 
number of other individuals who have been engaged in 
Soviet espionage." 

But the Rosenberg domino did not tipover. When FBI 
agents came to the Rosenbergs' apartment on July 17, 
1950, Ethel Rosenberg demanded that the agents 
produce a warrant and allow her to phone their 
attorney. (An FBI report described her assertion of 
constitutional rights as a "typical Communist remon- 
strance.") Their attorney, Emanuel Bloch, had no 
intention of plea bargaining. The FBI then resorted to 
the federal court system as its instrument of coercion. 

A report to J. Edgar Hoover on Rosenberg's arrest 
5U 88 es ted that the Bureau "consider every possible 
means to bring pressure on Rosenberg to make him 
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talk, including . . . a careful study of the 
involvement of Ethel Rosenberg in 
order that charges can be placed against 
ber, if possible." The FBI director 
approved, adding this handwritten 
comment in the margin: "Yes by all 
means. If criminal division lof the Justice 
Department) procrastinates too long let 
me know and I will see the A.G." 

Two days later Hoover dashed off his 
own note to Attorney General J. 

Howard McGrath. "There is no ques- 
tion," he wrote, "but that if Julius 
Rosenberg would furnish the details of 
his extensive espionage activities it 
would be possible to proceed against 
other individuals." Hoover said that 
(Proceeding against his wife might serve 
■ACt 1 llAM e : r An this .qifttjtejr." , 

The only problem with this "lever"' 
was that the government had no 
evidenceagainst Ethel Rosenberg. In the 
case of the Greenglasses the threat of imprisoning 
Ruth, and thus of leaving their two children without a 
mother, was an effective way to keep David 
cooperative. The FBI always had enough evidence to 
convict Ruth. Among other evidence incriminating 
Ruth was her deposit in an Albuquerque bank of money 
received from Harry Gold. The FBI's only source of 
information on Ethel Rosenberg was the Greenglasses. 
Vet in all the interrogations of Ruth and David during 
July and August, 1950-a period when they were 
anxious to prove to the FBI that they were holding up 
their part of the bargain to keep Ruth from being 
indicted— there was hardly a reference to any overt act 
by Ethel. 

Ruth Greenglass did tell her interrogators that Ethel 
was present when Julius Rosenberg asked Ruth to visit 
David in New Mexico during the war and ask him for 
information from the Manhattan Project. Ruth said she 
remembered expressing reluctance but Ethel chimed in 
with remarks to the effect of "let David decide." In a 
trial that testimony— uncorroborated and denied by 
the two other participants in the purported 
conversation— would have counted for very little. 

Because there was so little to hang on Ethel, the 
government interrogators pressed David Greenglass 
about his sister at an interrogation on August 4, 1950. 
Here is the exchange between Assistant US Attorney 
Myles Lane and David Greenglass: 

Lane: Was Ethel present in any of these occasions [When 
David gave Julius information]? 

Greenglass: Never. 

Lane: Did Ethel talk to you about it? 

Greenglass: Never spoke to me and that's a fact. Aside from 
trying to protect my sister, believe me that's a fact. 

Nevertheless, the FBI arrested Ethel Rosenberg one 




Rosenberg defenders in Pennsylvania Slilion, February’A ."1953 

week later, charging her with the same crime as her 
husband— conspiracy to commit espionage during 
wartime. 

The imprisonment of his wife was an awful blow to 
Julius Rosenberg. He worried about the effect of jail on 
her health and of course he was concerned about their 
children. Yet he remained determined to fight the case. 
The government knew all this because Rosenberg was 
talking about it to Tartakow. Tartakow's reports 
helped convince the government that nothing short of 
the ultimate "lever" would force Rosenberg to confess 

On February 8 1951, an expanded and secret 

meeting of the Joint . Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy met to discuss the Rosenberg prosecu- 
tion. The 20 top officials in attendance at this 
extraordinary strategy session included five senators, 
six representatives, three members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and two representatives of the 
Justice Department. Assistant US Attorney Myles Lane 
said Julius Rosenberg was the "keystone to a lot of 
other potential espionage agents." Lane mentioned 
William Perl and Vivian Glassman, among others 
suspected of being in the wider spy ring and still at 
arge. he Justice Department believed, he said, "that 
the only thing that will break this man Rosenberg is the 
prospect of a death penalty or getting the chair, plus 
that if we can convict his wife too, and give her a 
sentence of 25 or 30 years, that combination may serve 
to make this fellow disgorge and give us the informa- 
tion on these other individuals." Lane said, "It is about 
t e only thing you can use as a lever on those people." 

But Lane— who had spent many hours interrogating 
David and Ruth Greenglass— admitted to the com- 
mittee that "the case is not too strong against Mrs. 
vosenberg. Nevertheless, he emphasized, "it is very 
important that she be convicted, too, and given a stiff 
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The Greenglass Letters 



Among the most revealing 
documents contained in the recently 
released FBI files on the Rosenberg 
case are the wartime letters between 
David and Ruth Greenglass when 
David was stationed at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee and Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. These letters were taken 
from the Greenglass apartment on 
the day of David's arrest. They are 
made public here for the first time. 
These letters contradict the story of 
how the wartime espionage started, 
as told at the trial by both the 
Greenglasses themselves and the 
government prosecutors (who had 
access to these letters). 

The Greenglasses testified that 
they were young innocents, non- 
Communists, lured into spying for 
Russia by Julius Rosenberg. David 
Greenglass testified that he had 
doubts about what Julius asked him 
to do, but he "had a kind of hero- 
worship there, and I did not want my 
hero to fail." The Greenglasses' 
lawyer, O. John Rogge, declared, 
"David and Ruth Greenglass, yes. 



wanted to see a better world, but they 
did not want to see a Communist 
world." In his summation to the jury, 
prosecuting attorney Irving Saypol 
described David Greenglass's 
motivation: "Greenglass's relations 
toward his older sister, Ethel, and her 
husband Julius were such that he was 
willing prey to their Communistic 
propaganda. He committed this crime 
because they persuaded him to do it." 

The Greenglass letters confound 
this version. They show that David 
and Ruth were dedicated Com- 
munists, too young for formal party 
membership but active members of 
the Young Communist League. Ruth 
was president of her YCL chapter at 
the age of 20 and was slated for 
recruitment into the party when 
espionage intervened. The Green- 
glass letters are filled with odes to the 
Soviet Union. On June 29, 1944, 
David wrote to Ruth: 

Darling, 1 have been reading a lot of books 
on the Soviet Union. Dear, I can see how 
farsighted and intelligent these leaders 



are. . . . Having found out all the truth 
about the Soviets, both' good and bad, I have 
come to a stronger and more resolute faith 
and belief in the principles of Socialism and 
Communism. 1 believe that every lime the 
Soviet Government used force they did so 
with pain in their hearts and the belief that 
what they were doing was to produce good for 
the greatest number. . . . More power to the 
Soviet Union and a fruitful and abundant 
life for their peoples. 

On December 29, 1943, David wrote 
to Ruth about their "anti-Soviet" 
acquaintances: "Either convert our 
friends or drop them." 

David and Ruth both testified that 
the idea of espionage never came up 
between them until Ruth visited her 
husband at Albuquerque, on 
November 29, 1944, and told David 
that Julius knew he was working on 
the atomic bomb project and wanted 
information. They claimed they were 
both reluctant. David testified that 
his first response to his wife's 
message from Julius was that he 
"wouldn't do it," and he ultimately 
agreed only out of loyalty to Julius. 

These letters paint a different 
picture. David was well aware of the 
significance of his wartime work, and 



sentence." In that room full of lawyers, no one seemed 
disturbed that the government wanted a 25- or 30-year 
jail sentence for an individual against whom the case 
was weak. 

The meager evidence against Ethel, and the stiff 
penalty being sought against her, were especially 
embarrassing because Ruth Greenglass remained 
unindicted, yet would be admitting from the stand that 
she had been deep in the conspiracy to steal atomic 
secrets. 

Then suddenly, just 10 days before the trial opened, 
the Greenglasses completely changed their story about 
the extent of Ethel's involvement — thereby saving the 
government's strategy. The new version placed Ethel 
Rosenberg at the center of the espionage operation as 
her husband's dutiful typist. 

What prompted this fortuitously timed revaluation 
remains a mystery. The FBI files released so far merely 
indicate that Ruth Greenglass was reinterviewed on 
February 23 and 24, 1951, and that she volunteered 
"additional information" on Ethel. Two days later 
David Greenglass was reinterviewed. According to the 
summary cable sent to J. Edgar Hoover, he "furnished 
in substance the same information as related by Ruth 
Greenglass." 

The Greenglasses now claimed that David had 
handed over his handwritten notes and sketches of the 
atomic bomb right in the Rosenbergs' living room, in 



September 1945. According to the FBI cablegram, Ruth 
then reported that "Julius took the info into the 
bathroom and read it and when he came out he called 
Ethel and told her she had to type this info immediately. 
[Ruth] said Ethel then sat down at the typewriter which 
she had placed on a bridgetable in the living room and 
proceeded to type the info which David had given to 
Julius." 

Oddly, the FBI files contain only summaries of these 
crucial February 1951 sessions when the Greenglasses 
suddenly changed their story about Ethel. The earlier 
interrogations all were recorded and transcribed. James 
B. Kilsheimer, who attended the February in- 
terrogations as an assistant US attorney prosecuting 
the Rosenberg case, is now in private law practice in 
New York. He said recently that the Greenglasses 
changed their testimony because at first, "David had a 
reluctance to talk about his sister." Kilsheimer said the 
new story "wasn't sudden. It was a gradual breakdown. 
Each time I went to talk to him there would be some 
additional information." 

But the FBI files do not show a series of conversations 
in which David Greenglass "gradually" disgorged more 
information about his sister. Moreover, the February 
story was not "additional" information: it was a flat-ou t 
contradiction of the story Greenglass previously had 
told interrogators of how he delivered the sketch and 
notes of the atomic bomb to Julius Rosenberg. 
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it was he who sought to inform Julius 
about it. The Greenglasses were not 
innocents lured into a web by Julius 
Rosenberg: they were equal par- 
ticipants in the planned espionage. 

For example, David wrote Ruth on 
August 4, 1944, from Kansas City: 

Dear, I have been very reticent in my 
writing about ivhai 1 am doing or going to do 
because it is a classified lop secrecy project 
and as such I can't say anything. In fact, I 
am not even supposed to say this much. 
Darling, in this type of work at my place of 
residence there is censorship of mail going 
out and all off the post calls. So dear, you 
know why I didn't want you to say anything 
on the telephone. That is why I write C now 
instead of comrade. P.S. . . . Not a word to 
anybody about anything except maybe 
Julius. 

Another letter from David to Ruth 
on November 9, 1944 contradicts the 
Greenglasses' account that David 
was unaware of the proposed es- 
pionage conspiracy until Ruth's 
November 29 visit and that he was 
reluctant. In the letter David 
Greenglass referred to a telegram — 
apparently one with a cryptic 
message — that he had sent Ruth. He 



wrote that he was "worried about 
whether you understand what my 
telegram is about." David continued: 

1 really shouldn't because I know that you 
are intelligent and will understand. 

I was happy to hear that you spent a 
pleasant day with the Rosenbergs. My 
darling, 1 most certainly will be glad to be 
part of the community project that Julius 
and his friends have in mind. Count me in 
dear or should I say it has my vote. If it has 
yours, count us in. 

When we showed this last letter to 
the Greenglasses in our recent inter- 
view, and quoted from some of the 
others, they were somewhat taken 
aback. They said the letters had never 
been returned to them and they had 
completely forgotten about their 
existence. David quickly acknowl- 
edged the letters indicated he was 
trying to alert Julius about his work 
on the atomic bomb as early as the 
summer of 1944. "I knew Julius 
would want to be involved with 
something like that," he said. In ex- 
planation, David then recalled a 1943 
conversation with Julius Rosenberg 
as they waited on the ticket line at the 
Capital Theater on Broadway. "He 



told me he had powerful friends and 
we'll go into business after the war. 
They'll use us as a screen for getting 
the information." 

Looking at the November 9, 1944 
letter on the table in front of him, 
David said: "This fits in with that bit 
at the Capital Theater." Asked if the 
"friends" referred to in the letter 
were the Russians, David replied: 
"That's right. There were no other 
friends." As to the suggestion that 
the reference to the "community 
project" clearly showed that David 
himself was willingly volunteering 
for espionage, he replied, "Well, let's 
say I was promising cooperation." 

The prosecution in the Rosenberg 
trial never used any of these letters, 
even though they provide powerful 
documentary evidence supporting 
the existence of a conspiracy. The 
reason is apparent. As part of the deal 
offered the Greenglasses — leniency 
in exchange for their role as 
cooperative state witnesses — the 
government was willing to make it 
appear that they had been reluctantly 
lured into espionage by the 
Rosenbergs. 

S.S. and R.R. 



Here is how Greenglass described the September 
1945 transaction in his signed statement dated July 17, 
1950: 

Almost as soon as I got to New York City Julius Rosenberg 
got in touch with me and I met him on the street somewhere in 
the city , At that lime I furnished Julius Rosenberg with an 
unsealed envelope containing the information 1 had been able 
to gather concerning the atomic bomb, as well as a couple of 
sketches of the molds which make up the bomb. 

In an August 4, 1950 interrogation with Myles Lane, 
Greenglass repeated that "when we were alone [Julius] 
brought the subject up" and at that time "I gave him a 
complete description of what I know." When Lane then 
asked "Was Ethel present on any of these occasions," 
Greenglass answered: "Never." 

In his revised version, Greenglass told the FBI that 
Ethel had to be called in to type the atomic bomb 
information because his handwriting was very difficult 
to understand. Ruth Greenglass testified to this at the 
trial. But the FBI files offer hundreds of pages of 
David's handwriting (including his wartime letters to 
his wife), all of which are completely legible, even in the 
poor quality Xerox copies supplied by the FBI. 

When the Rosenberg trial opened on March 6 , 1951, 
no one in the courtroom except the men at the 
prosecutor's table knew about the radical inconsisten- 
cies in the Greenglasses' testimony. The Rosenbergs' 



lawyer, Emanuel Bloch, did not attempt to get the 
Greenglasses' various pre-trial statements. 

Thus the Greenglasses' 10-day-old story of how 
Ethel Rosenberg typed the atomic secrets was treated 
as no less certain than the rest of the prosecution's 
story about spying in 1944 and 1945, in New York and 
New Mexico. Chief prosecutor Irving Saypol, in his 
summation to the jury, described Ethel striking the 
keys of the typewriter, "blow by blow against her own 
country, in the interests of the Soviets." Judge Irving 
Kaufman found the revised Greenglass testimony so 
convincing that he characterized Ethel Rosenberg as a 
"full-fledged partner in this crime," and determined 
that she should share equally in her husband's 
sentence. 

Why did the Greenglasses suddenly bring up the 
story of Ethel's typing after eight months of interroga- 
tion? The best answer to that mystery ought to come 
from the Greenglasses themselves. Both are still alive. 
Having rebuilt their lives under new identities after 
David's release from jail in 1960, the Greenglasses have 
zealously guarded their privacy. They never before 
talked to any student of the case. But with the help of 
their lawyer, O. John Rogge, and by promising not to 
reveal their current identities or whereabouts, we were 
able to contact them earlier this spring. After many 
hesitations, and one occasion when they showed up and 
(continued on page 24) 
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